Numbers  reflect  new  missions 


Many  people  question  what  the  military  does  these 
days  without  the  Cold  War,  other  than  go  to  the  Middle 
East  from  time  to  time  to  keep  Iraq  in  check.  Believe  it  or 
not,  we're  actually  busier  now  than  ever.  We’ve  gotten 
considerably  smaller  in  size  since  the  late  1980s,  as  some 
of  the  latest  numbers  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
show. 

Some  1 15,1 18  soldiers.  Sailors,  airmen  and  Marines 
out  of  a total  force  of  approximately  1 .4  million  men  and 
women  were  deployed  during  December  in  operations 
around  the  globe.  These  included  about  35,393  soldiers, 
57,1 76  Sailors,  12,358  airmen  and  10,191  Marines.  While 
these  numbers  may  fluctuate  from  month  to  month  or  year 
to  year,  they  pretty  much  reflect  exactly  what  today’s 
military  does,  in  addition  to  the  traditional  mission  of 
defending  our  own  borders. 

The  Army’s  35,393  soldiers  were  deployed  on  252 
missions  in  60  countries.  These  included  soldiers 
supporting  Operation  Joint  Forge  in  Bosnia,  Croatia,  and 
Hungary;  Operation  Able  Sentry  in  Macedonia;  Operations 
Intrinsic  Action  and  Desert  Fox  in  Southwest  Asia; 
Operation  Apoyo  Fuerte  in  Central  America  (Hurricane 
Mitch  relief  and  reconstruction);  counterdrug  support 
operations  in  South  America;  humanitarian  relief  in  Haiti; 
and  demining  training  operations  in  Africa  and  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  Navy’s  57,176  Sailors  were  aboard  101  ships 
supporting  nine  operations  throughout  virtually  every 
region  of  the  world.  This  included  operations  in  support 
of  peacekeeping  operations  in  the  Balkan  region  and 
participation  by  more  than  25  ships  in  support  of 
Operation  Desert  Fox  and  Operation  Southern  Watch  in 
the  Arabian  Gulf. 

The  Air  Force’s  12,358  airmen  on  contingency 
operations  overseas  included  Operations  Northern  Watch, 
Southern  Watch  and  Desert  Fox  in  Southwest  Asia; 


peacekeeping  operations  in  Bosnia;  Hurricane  Mitch  relief 
efforts  in  Central  America;  humanitarian  relief  in  Haiti; 
and  counterdrug  operations  support  in  the  Caribbean. 

The  Marine  Corps  deployed  10,191  Marines  during  this 
period,  including  the  31st  Marine  Expeditionary  Unit  in 
the  Arabian  Gulf  supporting  Operation  Desert  Fox,  the 
15th  MEU  in  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  the  24th  MEU 
supporting  operations  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Additionally,  Marines  are  deployed  on  missions  at 
Incirlik,  Turkey,  supporting  Operation  Northern  Watch;  as 
the  principal  security  element  guarding  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Nairobi,  Kenya;  supporting  humanitarian  relief  in  Haiti; 
and  supporting  bridge  building  and  reconstruction  efforts 
in  Honduras  and  El  Salvador  as  part  of  the  Hurricane 
Mitch  relief  effort. 

In  addition  to  service  members  deployed  out  of  the 
United  States  on  operations,  there  are  about  100,000 
service  members  permanently  stationed  in  Europe  and 
about  100,000  service  members  permanently  stationed  in 
the  Pacific.  If  you  add  it  up,  it  means  more  than  300,000 
people  from  the  armed  forces  serve  the  United  States  and 
its  interests  abroad  at  any  given  time.  You  will  see  some 
of  those  people  in  this  month’s  magazine,  as  well  as  many 
others  who  serve  behind  the  lines. 

Would  you  like  to  be  one  of  those  serving  around  the 
world  or  behind  the  lines?  If  so,  contact  a local  recruiter 
or  check  out  the  800  number  and  the  World  Wide  Web  site 
at  the  end  of  each  article.  See  you  next  month. 
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Photo  courtesy  of  ACC  Heritage  of  America  Band 


The  Air  Combat  Command’s  Heritage  of  America  Band. 


A sound  called  Air  Force 


Story  and  photos  by  Specialist  Joel  Davis,  USA 


As  Senior  Airman  Tim 

Rogers’  fingers  zip  across 
the  strings  of  his  guitar,  his 
precise,  electric  sound  blends  with  Staff 
Sergeant  Mike  Shepperds’  drums  and 
cymbals  rhythm.  Across  the  room, 
Airman  First  Class  David  Crom  lifts  a 
shiny  brass  trombone  like  a missile 
launcher  and  blows  a little  harmony  off 
the  ceiling  to  Senior  Airman  Gary  Olson 
who  plucks  some  blues  with  his  stand-up 
bass.  They  all  come  here  to  make  a 
sound  called  Air  Force. 

The  60-member  Air  Combat 
Command’s  Heritage  of  America  Band, 
stationed  at  Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Va., 
entertains  nearly  one  million  fans  each 


year  in  more  than  450  performances. 

These  performances  span  the 
Southeast  region  of  the  United  States 
including  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and 
Maryland. 

Today  band  members  spend  time  in 
the  practice  room  looking  over  sheet 
music,  joking  with  fellow  band  members 
and  playing  some  ragtime  blues.  With 
about  four  to  six  hours  of  practice  a day, 
there’s  always  room  for  laughing. 

“The  fun  you  have  in  a high  school 
band  — going  on  trips,  seeing  new  things, 
the  group  unity  ...  the  musical  highlights 
you  remember  from  high  school  you  have 
here  on  a daily  basis,”  said  Technical 
Sergeant  Ray  Landon,  the  audio  engineer 


who  sets  up  sound  recordings  for  the 
band. 

While  on  trips,  some  of  the  band 
members  assist  in  the  loading,  unloading, 
set-up  and  tear  down  of  equipment  before 
and  after  each  performance. 

While  at  home,  they  also  assist  with 
the  music  library,  publicity,  tour 
scheduling,  equipment  supply,  band 
administration,  the  computer  staff  and  the 
music  copy  staff. 

Band  members  can  play  in  the  concert 
band,  jazz  band,  wind  quintet,  brass 
quintet,  woodwind  trio,  clarinet  quartet, 
chamber  groups  and  marching  band.  The 
bands  play  anything  from  classical, 

TOP-40,  Broadway  show  tunes,  jazz,  rock 
and  country  to  patriotic  music. 
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Technical  Sergeant  Ray  Landon  adjusts  the  audio  levels  while 
recording  sounds  from  the  ACC  Heritage  of  America  Band. 


Staff  Sergeant  Mike  Shepperd  makes  notes  on  his  sheet  music 
while  practicing. 


Technical  Sergeant  Aaron  Johnson  joins  the  percussion 
section  in  a selection  on  tour  in  North  Carolina  last  summer. 


This  band  member  adds  the  tune  of  his  trombone. 


Senior  Airman  Gary  Olson  warms  up  his  bass  for 
practice. 
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“It’s  great  to  be  able  to  play  with  such 
a talented  group  of  musicians.  That’s  one 
of  the  great  things  about  this  job,”  said 
Olson,  a native  of  New  Richmond,  Wise. 

While  the  sounds  of  the  band  are 
heard  mostly  in  southeastern  states,  it  has 
played  for  the  queen  of  England,  the 
president  of  France  and  several  presidents 
of  the  United  States. 

As  just  one  of  the  Air  Force’s  12 
bands  and  1 1 Air  National  Guard  bands 
located  around  the  world,  Fleritage  of 
America  represents  only  a portion  of  the 
musical  jobs  in  the  military. 

Also,  members  can  try  out  for 
specialty  groups  like  the  Blue  Aces, 
which  performs  music  from  famous 
Broadway  plays  like  “Phantom  of  the 


Opera.” 

No  doubt  about  it,  the  band  can  be  a 
fun  place  to  work. 

“I  practice  a lot.  A normal  day  of 
work  is  9 a.m.  to  11:30  a.m.  and  then  1 
p.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  I’ll  practice  two  to  four 
hours  a day.  The  norm  is  two,”  Olson 
explained. 

“The  music  field  is  very  competitive. 

I want  to  play  in  a symphonic  orchestra 
someday  so  I practice  a little  extra.” 

The  band  also  provides  its  members 
with  the  experience  and  teachings  to 
expand  their  musical  talents.  The  Air 
Force  provides  each  band  member  with 
state-of-the-art  instruments  and 
accessories  (including  reeds  and 
mouthpieces).  Funds  are  also  available 


for  members  to  study  privately  with  a 
teacher  of  their  choice. 

The  band  has  been  recognized  as  a 
world  caliber  musical  organization  on 
several  occasions  since  its  formation  in 
1941.  It’s  the  only  Air  Force  band  to 
receive  the  Outstanding  Unit  Award  three 
times  between  1984-1988.  The  band  was 
the  first  three-time  recipient  of  the 
Colonel  George  S.  Howard  Citation  of 
Musical  Excellence  for  Military  Concert 
Bands. 

The  sound  called  Air  Force  is  now  a 
little  bit  clearer  with  the  help  of  the 
talented  musicians  from  the  ACC 
Heritage  of  America  Band. 


Audition  Requirements 

Applicants  must  be  under  35  years  old,  be  in  good 
physical  condition,  be  prepared  to  perform: 

- A prepared  solo 

-All  possible  scales  and 
arpeggios 

- Sight  reading 

- Improvisation 


Key  ingredients  of  the  sound  called  Air  Force,  the 
instruments,  wait  for  practice. 
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Band  members  perform  a selection  from  the  Broadway  musical  “Phantom  of  the  Opera.  ” 


Senior  Airman  Jerry  Kelly  plays  guitar  with  the  ACC  Blue  Aces. 


Band  members  unload 
equipment  to  prepare  for  that 
night’s  performance. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Air  Force  call  1-800-423-USAF  or  look  on  the 
Internet  at  http://www.airforce.com 

For  more  information  about  the  Air  Combat  Command  of  America  Band  call  (757)  764- 
7299  or  look  on  the  Internet  at  http://www.af.mil/accband 
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Helping  the  people 

Story  by  Clint  Williams,  Army  and  Air  Force  Hometown  News  Service 


Traveling  near  the  air  base  the  general  observer  sees 
villages  and  single  family  dwellings  nestled  among 
forested  hills  and  mountainsides,  their  inhabitants 
going  about  daily  chores  or  working  bull-powered  plows 
through  rich  soil. 

But  as  Army  1st  Lieutenant  Gweneth  Ferdinand  travels 
along  winding  roads  and  through  small  villages  near  the  air 
base,  the  harsh  realities  of  life  for  these  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Mayan  empire  become  all  too  obvious.  Poverty,  disease 
and  meager  living  conditions  are  a way  of  life  among  most 
Hondurans,  but  Ferdinand  traveled  here  to  help  change  the 
plight  and  quality  of  life  of  the  poor  in  this  economically 
strapped  Central  American  nation. 

Ferdinand,  36,  joined  Joint  Task  Force  - Bravo,  a 500- 
member  Army  and  Air  Force  team  deployed  with  a multifaceted 
mission  of  maintaining  U.S.  and  Honduran  Air  Force  operations, 
illegal  drug  interdiction  support,  airborne  search  and  rescue 
capabilities,  as  well  as  conducting  humanitarian  assistance 
throughout  the  Central  American  region. 

A major  aspect  of  the  task  force’s  mission  involves  assisting 
Honduras  and  other  nations  in  the  area  in  building  their 
infrastructure,  such  as  roads  and  schools,  in  addition  to 
providing  basic  medical  care  for  the  poor  and  people  living  in 
remote,  inaccessible  areas  of  the  country. 

Ferdinand  serves  on  the  JTF  as  a member  of  the  medical 
element. 

“As  a physician’s  assistant,  my  job  here  is  to  help  maintain 
the  health  of  military  and  civilian  people  working  at  Soto  Cano. 

I provide  routine  and  emergency  care  to  Honduran  nationals 
during  our  medical  readiness  training  away  from  the  base. 
“Sometimes  our  missions  are  to  some  places  that  are  very 
inaccessible  to  our  ground  vehicles,”  said  Ferdinand. 

Honduras  is  the  second  largest  country  in  the  relatively 
narrow  strip  of  land  dividing  both  North  and  South  America, 
and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  It  is  largely  mountainous, 
and  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  equator,  the  tropical  weather 
and  climate  are  major  influences  on  the  environment.  The  May 
through  October  wet  season  brings  daily  torrential  rains,  but  the 
tropical  climate  and  rich  soil  produce  a bounty  of  agricultural 
produce,  such  as  coffee,  vegetables,  bananas  and  various  citrus 
fruits.  The  balmy  environment  proved  quite  a contrast  from  back 
home,  she  said. 

“The  climate  here  is  superb,  except  up  in  the  country’s 
higher  altitudes.  Surprisingly,  the  heat  and  humidity  are  bearable 
compared  to  back  home  in  the  Fort  Hood  and  Killeen,  Texas 
area. 

“My  working  environment  is  great,  even  though  we’re 
housed  in  both  temporary  and  permanent  buildings. 

“As  for  off  duty  time,  we  get  ample  time  to  socialize  with 


one  another,  as  well  as  opportunities  to  take  trips  to  the  beach 
and  to  some  of  the  beautiful  towns  here,”  Ferdinand  said. 

Though  Honduras  boasts  a wealth  of  natural  resources  and 
agriculture,  a vast  majority  of  the  people  exist  in  an  environment 
of  poverty.  Few  homes  have  modern  conveniences  most 
Americans  expect,  such  as  plumbing,  refrigerators,  televisions  or 
electricity.  Coming  to  a country  where  people  struggle  to 
survive  day-to-day  was  a rude  awakening,  Ferdinand  admitted. 

“The  Hondurans  are  a poor  and  simple  people.  They  seem  to 
appreciate  the  American  presence  and  our  humanitarian 
missions.  Their 
living 

conditions  are 
austere,  and 
traveling  to 
areas  in  the 
interior  can  be 
difficult  because 
the  roads  are 
unpaved,”  said 
Ferdinand. 

With  the 
help  of  JTF- 
Bravo  aviation, 
construction  and 
medical  teams, 
people  in  the 
Honduran  n 

(U 

interior,  as  J 

well  as  ■§ 

c 

neighboring  J 

nations,  are  £ 

. O 

receiving  | 

essential 
medical  and 
construction  aid. 

Because  of  U.S.  medical  participation,  diseases  such  as  polio 
have  been  all  but  eradicated  in  Honduras. 

However,  poor  sanitation  and  environmental  conditions 
continue  to  breed  debilitating  diseases,  such  as  mosquito-borne 
malaria  and  water-borne  round  worm  parasites  affecting  the 
children’s  health  and  development. 

“Our  efforts  to  provide  medical  assistance  to  people  in 
remote  areas  is  definitely  needed  because  they  lack  the 
capability  to  get  medical  and  dental  care,”  she  explained. 

Performing  such  a demanding  humanitarian  effort  can  be  an 
exercise  in  patience  and  determination,  and  is  daunting  at  times, 
but  Ferdinand  said  witnessing  the  grateful  faces  of  the  people 
who  receive  needed  medical  attention  or  attend  their  newly  built 
school  is  well  worth  the  effort. 


1st  Lieutenant  Gweneth  Ferdinand 
examines  a patient. 


I 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Army  call  1-800-USA-ARMY  or  look  on  the 
Internet  at  http://www.goarmy.com 
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Air  Force  Major  Brady  Reitz,  Joint  Security  Force 
commander,  and  Air  Force  Staff  Sergeant  Hermel 
Montero  perform  drills  with  the  baton. 


Joining  forces 

Story  and  photo  by  Private  First  Class  Chrishaun  Peeler,  USA 

With  a team  of  airmen  and  soldiers,  the  Joint 

Task  Force-Bravo  Joint  Security  Force  at  Soto 
Cano  Air  Base,  Honduras,  has  one  of  the  most 
important  jobs  of  all  — to  keep  the  task  force  safe  and  secure. 

JSF  is  comprised  of  20  airmen  and  33  soldiers.  Airmen  are 
stationed  here  for  one  year  while  soldiers  rotate  every  six 
months.  The  soldiers  are  from  1st  Platoon,  66th  Military  Police 
Company,  out  of  Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

The  Air  Force  and  the  Army  both  bring  strengths  to  the 
table.  We  blend  those  strengths  together  to  learn  from  each 
other,”  said  Air  Force  Major  Brady  Reitz,  JSF  commander. 

“We’re  working  together  to  accomplish  a common  goal.” 

Air  Force  Staff  Sergeant  Hermel  Monterio  says  the  way  the 
airmen  and  soldiers  adapt  to  working  with  each  other  is 
outstanding. 

“Even  though  we  have  our  way  of  operating  and  the  Army 
has  their  way  of  operating,  we’re  all  policemen.  We  may  not  do 
everything  the  same;  however,  we’re  flexible,  we  adapt  and 
overcome,”  said  Monterio,  the  noncommissioned  officer  in 
charge  of  physical  security. 

“We  have  airmen  doing  jobs  that  soldiers  normally  do  and 
soldiers  doing  jobs  that  airmen  usually  do.  It  all  works  out 
because  everybody  gets  a taste  of  what  the  other  one  is  doing. 

That  helps  the  airmen  and  soldiers  gain  more  respect  for  each 


other,”  added  Monterio. 

“It’s  critical  that  we  get  along  with  each  other  or  it  wouldn’t 
work,”  said  Reitz.  “We  have  to  be  a team.  We  integrate  the 
shifts  and  do  everything  possible  to  work  together.” 

“We  have  had  a lot  of  good  joint  training  and  benefited  from 
each  other  as  well,”  said  Army  1st  Lt.  William  Poole,  the 
executive  officer  for  JSF.  “For  example,  we  (the  Army)  found 
better  ways  to  use  handcuffs  and  search  a suspect  and  they  (the 
Air  Force)  learned  how  to  operate  better  in  a field 
environment.” 

“We  feed  off  each  other  and  learn  from  each  other  which 
builds  esprit  de  corps  and  unity  and  that  is  a must  in  a joint 
unit,”  said  Monterio. 

Since  Hurricane  Mitch,  JSF  has  had  to  increase  its 
operational  tempo.  It  has  performed  several  escorts  throughout 
the  country,  secured  forward  operating  bases  and  provided 
security  for  the  U.S.  first  and  second  ladies  and  the  secretary  of 
the  Army.  It  has  also  increased  the  numbers  of  patrols  on  base 
and  the  flight  line.  The  airmen  and  soldiers  have  guarded  more 
than  2 1 -million  pounds  of  relief  supplies  and  have  not  had 
anything  stolen. 

“When  Mitch  hit,  everybody  kicked  in  heavily,”  said  Poole. 
“A  lot  of  the  airmen  and  soldiers  went  on  relief  missions  and  it 
gave  everybody  a sense  of  pride,  because  we  were  helping  to 
rebuild  the  country  and  make  an  impact.” 

Pfc.  Broderick  Kimble,  has  been  on  a few  Hurricane  Mitch 
relief  missions.  His  latest  was  a trip  to  Tocoa  with  a preventive 
medicine  team. 

“Besides  guarding  the  soldiers,  vehicles  and  supplies,  I 
helped  with  the  work.  I did  anything  I could  to  help  out,  from 
spraying  bugs  to  carrying  water,”  said  Kimble. 

Kimble  who  usually  works  the  flight  line,  ammunition 
supply  point,  roaming  duty  and  gate  guard,  said  he’s  glad  to 
lend  a hand. 

“I  feel  pretty  good  about  myself  because  I’m  actually  going 
out  there  and  helping  to  make  a difference,”  added  Kimble. 

“MP  doesn’t  stand  for  Military  Police,  it  stands  for  ‘multi 
purpose’.” 

“They’re  getting  up  every  morning  and  doing  real  world 
missions  seeing  results  each  time,”  said  Poole.  “We’re  helping 
doctors,  vets  and  anybody  else  who  needs  it.” 

“Not  only  are  we  working  with  different  services,  we’re 
working  with  the  Honduran  security  force.  Even  though  there 
might  be  a language  barrier,  we’re  still  learning  from  each 
other,”  said  Reitz.  “We  have  joint  patrol  everyday  — Air  Force, 
Army  and  Honduran,  24  hours  a day,  seven  days  a week,  365 
days  a year.” 

“I  like  working  with  Hondurans.  It’s  almost  like  working 
with  another  U.S.  servicemember.  We’re  doing  the  same  job, 
but  just  a little  different.  They  have  their  rules  and  I have  mine, 
but  we’re  accomplishing  the  same  mission,”  said  Kimble. 

“Everybody  has  come  together  to  help  make  this  relief 
mission  a success,”  added  Poole.  “No  one  service  could  have 
done  it  alone.” 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Air  Force  call  1-800-423-USAF  or  look  on  the 
Internet  at  http://www.airforce.com 
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Watching 
the  sky 


Story  by  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  David  Clark,  USN 


Twenty  years  ago  a 6-year-old 
girl  in  Riverview,  Mich., 
dreamed  of  being  a 

veterinarian  when  she  grew  up.  Today, 
she  works  with  birds. 

The  difference  between  the  dream  of 
Navy  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Melissa  R. 
Anderson’s  youth  and  the  reality  of  how 
things  turned  out  is  the  birds  she  works 
with.  Anderson  is  an  air  traffic  controller 
and  the  large,  gray,  metal  “birds”  she  sees 
every  day  are  what  most  people  refer  to 
as  airplanes. 

“When  I was  in  eighth  grade,  I went 
to  see  “Top  Gun,”  Anderson  says.  “After 
that,  I knew  I wanted  to  join  the  Navy 
and  I knew  I wanted  to  work  in  aviation.” 
When  Anderson  enlisted  in  the  Navy 
and  was  offered  the  school  to  become  an 
air  traffic  controller,  she  says  she 
harbored  the  common  thought  that  she 
would  be  waving  flags  and  lights  at 
airplanes.” 

The  reality  is,  as  an  experienced  Navy 


Anderson  makes  her  view  a little  clearer. 


controller, 
she  is  a 
qualified 
Control 
Tower 
Operator 
and  a tower 
supervisor 
at  Naval  Air 
Station 
Norfolk,  Va. 

She  has  also 
worked  in 
base 

operations 

facilities  assisting  pilots  with  filing  flight 
plans  and  is  currently  being  trained  as  a 
radar  controller,  which  she  compares  to 
“a  big  video  game.” 

“I  like  working  in  the  tower  because 
you  can  look  out  the  windows  and 
actually  see  the  planes.”  The  visual 
aspect  of  tower  control  “makes  it  seem 
more  real,”  said  Anderson. 

Stress  is  less  of  a factor  for  air  traffic 
controllers,  according  to 
Anderson,  than  many 
people  say  it  is.  “I  think 
you  are  trained  to  handle 
successful  situations 
because  there  are  so 
many  rules  to  follow. 

I’ve  talked  to  people  who 
picture  planes  flying 
everywhere  and 
(controllers)  have  to  sort 
out  the  mess.” 

Federal  Aviation 
regulations  dictate  rules 
of  air  travel  including 
altitudes  at  which  aircraft 
can  fly  in  certain 
directions  and  even  the 


I rz I 


Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Melissa  Anderson  monitors  the  runway. 

phraseology,  or  wording,  used  in 
conversation  between  pilots  and 
controllers. 

The  most  frightening  thing  Anderson 
has  witnessed  as  an  air  traffic  controller 
was  a twin-engine  surveillance  aircraft, 
an  S-3  Viking,  making  an  emergency 
landing  with  its  wheels  up. 

“The  fire  trucks  had  sprayed  foam  on 
the  runway  so  the  plane  wouldn’t  create 
sparks  and  start  a fire,”  says  Anderson. 
“The  worst  thing  was  that  I was  checking 
into  my  first  duty  station  (Naval  Air 
Station  Cecil  Field,  Fla.)  when  it 
happened  and  I thought,  “There’s  no  way 
I’m  going  to  be  able  to  do  this.” 

Eight  years  later,  Anderson  is  still 
doing  the  job  she  said  she  couldn’t. 

“She’s  a good  kid  and  a real  hard 
worker,”  said  Naval  Air  Station  Norfolk 
Air  Traffic  Control  Facility  Officer  Navy 
Lt.  Michael  W.  O'Brien. 

Anderson  is  currently  being  trained  as 
a facility  watch  supervisor,  the  highest 
qualification  a Navy  air  traffic  controller 
can  attain.  The  designation  is  signed  by 
the  controller’s  commanding  officer  and 
signifies  that  a person  is  responsible  for 
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Photos  by  Sergeant  Ramona  E.  Joyce 


all  aspects  of  the  air  traffic  control  facility 
while  on  duty. 

Anderson  enjoys  traveling  and  while 
she  was  stationed  in  Sigonella,  Sicily,  she 
took  advantage  of  travel  opportunities 
offered  by  the  local  recreation  office. 

“I’ve  been  to  Germany  twice,  Malta, 
Switzerland  and  I saw  the  “running  of  the 
bulls”  in  Spain,”  said  Anderson.  “I’ve 
been  able  to  see  a lot  of  things  I wouldn’t 
have  seen  if  I didn’t  join  the  Navy.” 

While  she  still  loves  animals  and 
describes  her  job  as  “90  percent  boredom 
and  1 0 percent  terror,”  Anderson  said  the 
excitement  created  by  terror,  along  with 
safe  results,  combine  to  give  her  a sense 
of  job  accomplishment. 

It  may  not  be  the  first  thing  she  ever 
wanted  to  do,  but  you  can  imagine  a six- 
year-old  saying,  “When  I grow  up,  I want 
to  be  an  air  traffic  controller?” 


She  makes  the  adjustments  to  the  speaker  control  panel. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Navy  call  1-800-USA-NAVY  or  look  on  the 
Internet  at  http://www.navyjobs.com 
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Photo  by  Staff  Sergeant  Angela  Stafford 


‘A  hero  in  war,  a leader  in  peace’ 


Story  by  Staff  Sgt.  Michael  Dorsey,  USAF 

Still  fit  and  trim  and  just  as 
polished  as  his  pictures  in 
the  history  books,  Lt.  Gen. 
Benjamin  O.  Davis  Jr.,  waited  to  speak. 

He  was  sporting  today’s  blue  service- 
dress  uniform  and  surrounded  by  a wave 
of  “red  tails”  (Tuskegee  Airmen). 

The  uniform  was  different  from  the 
one  Davis  retired  in  28  years  ago,  but  the 
effect  was  the  same.  Friends,  family  and 
admirers  beamed  with  gratitude, 
remembrance  and  respect. 

“Chappie  James  was  the  first  four- 
star,  but  in  my  heart  I always  thought 
General  Davis  was,”  said  Woodrow 
Crockett,  an  original  Tuskegee  Airman 
wearing  the  airmen’s  symbolic  red  jacket. 
Davis  received  his  honorary  fourth 


star  Dec.  9 from  President  Bill  Clinton  at 
the  Presidential  Hall  in  the  Old  Executive 
Office  Building  next  to  the  White  House. 

“Today  we  advance  to  the  rank  of 
four-star  general  Benjamin  O.  Davis  Jr.,  a 
hero  in  war,  a leader  in  peace,  a pioneer 
for  freedom,  opportunity  and  basic  human 
dignity,”  Clinton  said.  “He  earned  this 
honor  a long  time  ago.  Our  armed  forces 
today  are  a model  for  America  and  for  the 
world  of  how  people  of  different 
backgrounds,  working  together  for  the 
common  good,  can  perform  at  a far  more 
outstanding  level  than  they  ever  could 
have  divided. 

“If  we  follow  your  example,  America 
will  always  be  strong,  growing  stronger. 
We  will  always  be  a leader  for 
democracy,  opportunity  and  peace.  We 


will  be  able  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  our 
founders  to  be  a nation  of  equal  rights 
and  dignity  for  all,  whose  citizens  pledge 
to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortune,  our 
sacred  honor,  in  pursuit  of  that  more 
perfect  union.” 

After  Clinton  shared  with  the 
audience  a story  about  the  general’s 
father  that  exemplified  Davis’ 
perseverance  to  succeed,  the  president 
expressed  his  pride. 

“I  am  very,  very  proud.  General 
Davis,  of  your  service,”  Clinton  said.  “On 
behalf  of  all  Americans,  I thank  you.  I 
thank  you  for  everything  you  have  done, 
for  everything  you  have  been,  for  what 
you  have  permitted  the  rest  of  us 
Americans  to  become.” 

Davis  commanded  the  Tuskegee 


President  Bill  Clinton  pins  a fourth  star  on  the  shoulder  of  retired  Gen.  Benjamin  O.  Davis  Jr.,  famed  Tuskegee  Airman 
Dec.  9.  Many  Tuskegee  Airmen  and  Department  of  Defense  leaders  gathered  in  Washington  to  honor  Davis.  The 
general  was  the  first  African-American  to  officially  solo  as  an  Army  Air  Corps  who  went  on  to  command  the  famed  99th 
Pursuit  Squadron  and  the  all-black  32nd  Fighter  Group. 
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Airmen,  the  all-black  flying  group  that 
never  lost  a single  bomber  to  enemy 
aircraft  during  escort  missions  in  World 
War  II.  The  aviation  pioneer  is  one  of 
three  officers  in  history  given  his  fourth 
star  after  retirement.  Although  his 
success  stemmed  from  the  Army  Air 
Corps,  Davis’  35-year  career  nourished 
in  the  Air  Force.  He  gave  great  thanks  to 
the  Air  Force  during  his  speech. 

A native  of  Washington,  Davis’  career 
takeoff  was  anything  but  smooth.  He 
spent  four  years  at  West  Point  without 
anyone  ever  speaking  to  him  except  for 
official  business. 

In  his  book  “Benjamin  O.  Davis  Jr.: 
American,”  Davis  said,  “I  do  not  find  it 
complimentary  to  me  or  to  the  nation  to 
be  called  the  first  black  West  Point 
graduate  in  this  century.” 

What  is  complimentary  to  him  is  his 
well-documented  military  career  that 
spanned  five  decades. 

He  was  the  first  African-American 
officer  in  the  Army  Air  Forces,  and  was  a 


member  of  the  first  black  pilot-training 
class  at  Tuskegee  Army  Airfield  in 
Alabama.  He  achieved  the  rank  of 
brigadier  general  in  1 8 years,  but 
embarked  on  his  greatest  historical 
achievement  earlier  in  his  career.  As  a 
lieutenant  colonel  in  1942,  six  months 
shy  of  his  30th  birthday,  Davis  assumed 
command  of  Tuskegee  Army  Air  Base’s 
99th  Fighter  Squadron,  the  oldest  and 
most  famous  unit  of  the  Tuskegee 
Airmen. 

In  1946,  Davis  became  commander  of 
Lockbourne  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio.  In 
1950,  he  got  approval  to  form  the 
Thunderbirds  aerial  demonstration  team 
as  chief  of  the  fighter  branch  at  Air  Force 
headquarters. 

During  the  Korean  War,  Davis 
commanded  the  51st  Fighter  Interceptor 
Wing.  He  became  12th  Air  Force  chief  of 
staff  in  1957  at  Ramstein  Air  Base, 
Germany,  and  in  1967  assumed  command 
of  1 3th  Air  Force  at  Clark  AB, 

Philippines.  He  retired  in  1970. 


The  Tuskegee  Statue 


President  Bill  Clinton  applauds  Tuskegee  Airmen  gathered  for  a ceremony  at  the  Old  Executive 
Office  Building  in  Washington. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Air  Force  call  1-800-423-USAF  or  look  on  the 
Internet  at  http://www.airforce.com 
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Jump 
on  in 


Story  and  photos  by  Sergeant  Chance  D.  Puma,  USMC 


Most  Marines  on  their  way 
to  the  Basic  Airborne 
Course  know  what  to 
expect.  Their  airborne  qualified  peers  in 
jump  billets  have  probably  already  told 
them  what  to  expect.  They  have  probably 
already  told  them  stories  about  the 
school’s  Army  basic-training  atmosphere. 
Basic  or  not,  the  school  is  the  only 
avenue  Marines  can  take  to  earn  their 
silver  jump  wings,  and  private  to  colonel, 
to  get  there,  they  have  to  go  through  “Sgt. 
Airborne,”  said  the  Basic  Airborne 
Course  senior  instructor. 

What  they  are  probably  not  expecting 
though,  is  “Sgt.  Airborne”  may  be  a 
fellow  Marine. 

The  Corps  sends  almost  700  Marines 
annually  to  the  Army’s  three-week  Basic 
Airborne  Course  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga., 
and  maintains  four  Marine  instructors 
within  the  school’s  training  companies. 

While  the  Corps  has  never  had  a 
problem  filling  its  allotted  spaces  in  the 
course.  Marine  instructors  are  a new 
addition,  according  to  Gunnery  Sgt. 
Michael  D.  Ott,  staff  noncommissioned 
officer-in-charge  of  the  Fort  Benning 
Marine  Corps  representative  office. 

“Marines  began  instructing  the  course 
in  1995,”  he  said.  “The  great  advantage 
to  having  Marines  teach  the  course,  in 
particular,  is  it  provides  us  the 
opportunity  to  work  very  closely  with  our 
sister  services  and  learn  from  each  other.” 
The  situation  greatly  benefits  the 
Corps  by  immersing  Marines  in  the  only 


basic  airborne 
course  recognized 
by  the 

Department  of 
Defense, 
according  to  Ott. 

This  puts  them  at 
the  heart  of  the 
parachuting 
discipline  and 
gives  the  Corps  a 
great  resource  of 
expertise  in  the 
field  “since  the 
Army  is  the 

proponent  for  /\n  instructor  tugs  the 

airborne 

operations,”  he  said. 

Additionally,  Marine  instructors  have 
a great  impact  on  students  and  sister- 
service  instructors  alike.  While  Marines 
are  not  assigned  to  train  other  Marines 
exclusively  in  the  course’s  joint  training 
companies,  they  are  a highly  visible, 
beneficial  presence  to  Marine  students, 
said  Ott. 

“Marines  and  Navy  personnel  are 
surprised  when  they  first  see  a Marine 
wearing  the  instructor’s  black  hat,”  said 
Staff  Sgt.  Walter  J.  Chinchay,  an 
instructor  with  Alpha  Company., 
lst/507th  Parachute  Infantry  Regiment. 

“I  think  it  helps  them  feel  as  though  they 
are  still  in  their  element,  and  they  don’t 
feel  they  are  getting  singled  out,”  he  said. 

Training  to  become  a “black  hat”  — 
the  nickname  for  airborne  course 
instructors  derived  from  their  distinctive 


rope  to  make  sure  its  tight. 

headgear  — takes  three  to  four  months, 
according  to  Chinchay. 

“There  is  a trainee  phase  for  a month 
and  then,  in  the  second  month,  you  must 
qualify  in  the  lateral  drift  apparatus  and 
swing  landing  trainers,”  he  said.  “Black 
hats  must  be  proficient  in  handling 
students  in  the  34-foot  tower  and  all  the 
classes  we  teach  must  be  given 
verbatim.” 

The  greatest  challenge  for  Marines 
instructing  at  the  school  is  the  same  as 
for  the  Army  instructors,  according  to 
Chinchay.  It  is  ensuring  the  safety  of  all 
the  students  in  an  environment  with  a 
great  potential  for  danger. 

“There  are  differences.  We  still  have 
to  do  Army  cadence,  which  was  new  to 
me  when  I reported  aboard.  It’s  like 
learning  a different  class  to  instruct,”  he 
said. 
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An  instructor  assists  a student  with  his  parachute. 


From  the  student’s  perspective,  the 
airborne  course  “is  designed  for  the  most 
basic  trained  soldier  to  perform  the 
airborne  mission  safely  and  with 
confidence,”  said  Marine  Sgt.  Jonathan 
D.  White,  who  recently  attended  the 
course  on  orders  from  5th  Force 
Reconnaissance  Battalion,  Okinawa, 
Japan.  “It  relies  on  very  basic  instruction 
and  attention  to  detail,”  he  said. 

During  their  first  week  of  training, 
known  as  “ground  week”,  students 
primarily  learn  the  parachute  landing  fall, 
the  technique  of  breaking  the  impact  of 
landing  and  reducing  the  possibility  of 
injuries  to  the  parachutist.  Students  also 
learn  to  properly  exit  aircraft  and  get 
their  first  introduction  to  the  training 
tower  for  their  second  week  of  training. 

In  tower  week,  students  learn  to 
control  the  parachute,  simulate  individual 
and  mass  aircraft  exits  and  perform 
emergency  equipment  malfunction 
procedures. 

During  the  final  phase,  jump  week, 


students  execute  the  five  actual  jumps 
required  to  graduate  the  course,  including 
full  combat  equipment  and  night  jumps. 

It  almost  goes  without  saying  that 
airborne  training  can  be  exciting  for 
students,  according  to  Chinchay.  But 
more  importantly,  “when  you  gain  your 
jump  wings,  you  can  participate  in  jump 
exercises  and  you’ve  just  opened  up  a 
new  door  for  yourself.” 

“According  to  Marine  Corps  order, 
only  individuals  in  a jump  billet  are 
authorized  to  attend  the  school,”  said  Ott. 
The  majority  of  all  Marine  students, 
about  70  percent,  come  from 
reconnaissance  units,  he  said.  About  20 
percent  come  from  the  Air  Naval  Gun 
Liaison  Company  and  the  remaining  10 
percent  from  miscellaneous  specialties 
like  air  delivery  units. 

“We  average  670  spaces  for  Marines 
in  the  course  every  year  and  we  fill  all  of 
them,”  said  Ott,  “with  numerous  more 
individuals  hying  to  get  in.” 

As  the  senior  enlisted  Marine  Corps 


representative  for  the  course,  the  question 
most  frequently  asked  of  Ott  is,  “How  do 
I get  to  airborne  school?”  he  said.  “Years 
ago  you  could  attend  jump  school  on 
leave  or  permissive  temporary  assigned 
duty,  but  no  longer.  You  must  have 
officially  funded  orders  from 
Headquarters  Marine  Corps  and  a 
reserved  seat  at  the  school  to  attend.” 

“This  is  mainly  because  if  an 
individual  is  hurt  while  training,  we  have 
to  ask  ourselves  if  there  was  a need  to 
have  him  here  in  the  first  place,”  said 
Ott.  “If  that  need  exists  then  we  would 
try  to  get  them  official  orders  to  the 
school.” 

With  all  these  concerns,  airborne 
training  is  certainly  unique.  But  the  end 
result  is  a simple  goal,  according  to  Ott. 
“The  most  important  thing  here  is  to 
provide  the  Marine  Corps  with  another 
way  for  Marines  to  get  to  their  objective 
and  achieve  their  mission.” 


1-800-MARINES  or  look  on 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Marine  Corps  call 
the  Internet  at  http://www.marines.com 
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Holt  assists  a student  as  he  learns  the  basics  of  jumping. 


Photos  by  Sergeant  Chance  D.  Puma 


A prime  candidate 

Story  by  Lance  Corporal  Charles  E.  Moore,  USMC 


Many  people  would  have 
second  thoughts  about 
jumping  from  a perfectly 
good  airplane,  flying  more  than  1,000  feet 
above  the  ground.  One  airborne 
instructor  has  done  it  more  than  3,000 
times.  That’s  a lot  of  second  thoughts. 

“I  still  get  that  adrenaline  rush.  I 
always  get  it,”  said  instructor  Gunnery 
Sgt.  James  C.  Holt. 

Holt  is  currently  the  first  Marine 
airborne  instructor  at  the  only  Department 
of  Defense  recognized  parachuting  school 
located  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

Until  1995,  all  the  airborne  instructors 
were  in  the  Army,  even  though  the 
students  were  from  all  branches  of  the 
armed  services.  That  year  the  Army 


started  experiencing  financial  cutbacks 
and  found  they  could  save  money  by 
recruiting  instructors  from  other  military 
branches. 

“(The  Army)”  said,  ‘You’re  sending 
all  these  Marines  down,  send  us  some 
instructors,”  Holt  said. 

Holt  was  a prime  candidate  to  be  the 
first  Marine  instructor,  since  he  had  just 
finished  a tour  as  an  instructor  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Special  Forces  Military  Freefall 
School,  more  commonly  known  as  Helo 
School. 

Holt  said  he  enjoys  being  an 
instructor.  He  said  it’s  “easy  to  get 
enthused”  about  teaching,  because  he 
gets  to  take  classes  of  young 
servicemembers  to  face  their  fears. 

“You  can  see  their  confidence 


growing.,.1  love  teaching,”  he  said. 

Holt  has  firsthand  knowledge  of 
facing  his  fears.  Five  years  ago,  he  was 
involved  in  his  only  serious  accident  in 
more  than  3,000  jumps.  He  was  jumping 
on  a very  windy  day  when  a burst  of 
wind  forced  his  parachute  to  close, 
dropping  him  more  than  40  feet. 

“I  had  eight  fractures  in  one  jump,”  he 
said. 

Holt  didn’t  let  this  stop  him  though. 

“I  was  jumping  again  in  eight  months. 

The  doctors  told  me  1 was  crazy.” 

Crazy  or  not,  Holt  loves  it,  averaging 
10  jumps  each  week. 

Holt  recommends  anyone  interested  in 
jumping  should  get  motivated  and  in  the 
best  physical  shape  possible.  “You  can’t 
do  it  if  you  don’t  want  it,”  he  said. 
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The  student  lands  safely  on  the  ground. 


A student  descends  to  the  ground  from  the  platform. 


Members  receive  these  prized 
wings  after  successfully 
completing  jump  school. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Marine  Corps  call  1-800-MARINES  or  look  on 
the  Internet  at  http://www.marines.com 
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Photo  by  Lieutenant  Commander  Rick  Bartlett 


The  aircrew  from  Air  Station  Kodiak,  Alaska,  prepares  wreckage  for  transport  to  Anchorage  for  restoration. 
Story  by  Chief  Petty  Officer  Tod  Lyons,  USCG 


Flying  over  Alaska  in  1942,  a 
pilot  checks  the  controls 
unknowing  he’s  about  to  go 
down.  Minutes  later,  his  plane  plummets 
to  the  ground  after  being  shot  down  by 
Japanese  planes.  The  pilot  survives  the 
crash  after  being  rescued  by  an  American 
amphibious  plane,  but  his  P-40  fighter 
plane,  was  never  recovered,  until  now. 

A Coast  Guard  crew  from  Kodiak, 
Alaska,  recently  found  and  recovered  a 
World  War  II  P-40  U.S.  fighter  plane  that 
was  shot  down  on  a remote  Aleutian 
island. 

The  helicopter  crew  worked  with  the 
Alaska  Aviation  Heritage  Museum  and 
the  U.S.  Army  to  recover  the  Curtiss  P- 
40E  Warhawk  and  deliver  it  to  an  airstrip 
on  Alaska’s  Umnak  Island.  Located  a 
few  miles  west  of  Unalaska  in  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  Umnak  Island  was  once 
home  to  a large  and  secret  World  War  II 
airbase,  known  as  Otter  Point. 

The  helicopter  crew  moved  the  P-40 
from  the  south  side  of  Unalaska  Island, 
eight  miles  across  Umnak  Strait  to  the 
now  abandoned  airfield.  There,  a military 


transport  plane  brought  the  relic  to 
Anchorage. 

According  to  Ted  M.  Spencer, 
executive  director  of  the  Alaska  Aviation 
Heritage  Museum  in  Anchorage,  the  idea 
behind  recovering  the  fighter  plane  is  to 
restore  it  as  a monument  to  American 
fighter  pilots. 

“The  fuselage  is  gone,  but  the  cockpit 
and  engine  are  still  attached  to  the 
firewall,  and  large  amounts  of  the  aircraft 
were  still  there.” 

Over  the  years,  souvenir  hunters 
stripped  the  fighter  plane  of  its  guns, 
identifying  tags  and  whatever  else  they 
could  carry,  he  said. 

“This  aircraft  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  important  surviving  artifacts  of  the 
Aleutian  Campaign.  Once  we  get  it 
restored,  it  will  be  a great  tribute  to  the 
soldiers  and  airmen  who  fought  in  that 
campaign,”  Spencer  said. 

The  book,  “Aleutian  Warriors,” 
outlines  the  aerial  dogfight  that  led  to  the 
shoot-down.  According  to  John  Cloe,  the 
author,  Japanese  dive  bombers  were 
meeting  up  with  their  Zero  escorts  when 


they  were  spotted  by  a group  of  American 
P-40s. 

The  more  maneuverable  Zeros  were 
able  to  shoot  down  Lieutenant  Winfield 
E.  McIntyre’s  P-40.  The  young  pilot 
managed  to  dive  away  from  his  attacker, 
and  survived  the  crash. 

The  P-40  was  found  upside  down 
with  the  right  wing-tip  virtually  buried 
into  the  hillside  on  the  south  side  of 
Unalaska  Island  near  a place  called 
Konet’s  Head.  “On  the  first  day,  we  tried 
to  move  the  entire  airfoil  in  one  piece, 
and  found  it  was  heavier  than  we 
expected,”  said  Lieutenant  Commander 
Rick  Bartlett,  the  pilot  of  the  helicopter. 

With  the  help  of  museum  curators  and 
the  two  specialists  from  the  U.S.  Army  4- 
123rd  Aviation  Detachment  at  Fort 
Wainwright  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  the 
historic  aircraft  was  finally  returned  to  its 
rightful  place. 

“We  worked  with  the  Army  specialists 
to  disassemble  the  engine  from  the 
firewall,”  Bartlett  explained.  “After  56 
years,  we  finally  brought  the  plane 
home,”  Merkel  said. 


»■ 
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The  P-40  was  America’s  foremost  fighter  in  service  when  World  War  II  began.  P-40s  engaged  Japanese  aircraft  during 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  invasion  of  the  Philipines  in  December  1941.  They  also  were  flown  in  China  early 
in  1942  by  the  famed  Flying  Tigers  and  in  North  Africa  in  1943  by  the  first  Army  Air  Forces’  all-black  unit,  the  99th 
Fighter  Squadron.  The  P-40  served  in  numerous  combat  areas — the  Aleutian  Islands,  Italy,  the  Middle  East,  the  Far 
East,  the  Southwest  Pacific  and  Russia.  More  than  14,000  had  been  produced.  The  airplane  on  display  was  obtained 
from  Mr.  Charles  P.  Doyle,  Rosemount,  Minnesota.  It  is  painted  as  the  P-40E  flown  in  combat  by  Bruce  Holloway,  a 
pilot  in  both  the  Flying  Tigers  and  its  successor  AAF  unit,  the  23d  Fighter  Group. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Coast  Guard  call  1-800-283-8724  or  look  on  the 
Internet  at  http://www.uscg.mil/jobs 
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Photos  by  Corporal  W.A.  Napper  Jr. 


Staff  Sergeant  John  Ross,  819th  Red  Horse  structual 
technican,  welds  the  finishing  touches  on  a new  footbridge 
that  crosses  the  Tazulath  River  in  Santa  Maria  Coquiana,  El 
Salvador. 


Building 
a silver 
lining 

Story  by  First  Lieutenant  Mark  E.  Jacobsen,  USA 

People  are  seeing  a silver  lining  on  the  edges  of  the 
dark  clouds  Hurricane  Mitch  brought  here  last 
October,  as  Air  Force  civil  engineering  troops  put 
the  final  touches  on  a new  bridge  that  replaces  an  old  footbridge 
swept  downstream. 

Members  of  the  819th  Rapid  Engineering  Deployable  Heavy 
Operational  Reconstruction  Squadron  Engineers  from 
Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Mont.,  and  the  820th  RED  HORSE 
from  Nellis  AFB,  Nev.,  merged  efforts  under  Joint  Task  Force- 
Aguila  to  construct  a 75-foot  cement  causeway  across  the 
Tazulath  River  — complete  with  culverts  and  an  elevated 
walkway. 

Jesus  Lopez  used  to  lose  part  of  the  cargo  from  his  ox  cart 
while  crossing  the  rocky  ford  of  the  Tazulath  River  on  his  way 
to  market.  It  was  a jolting,  bumpy  crossing,  which  only 
happened  if  the  water  was  low  enough.  Pedestrian  traffic  used  a 
decrepit  cement  footbridge  set  on  crumbling  concrete  columns. 

As  hard  as  the  river  was  to  cross  then,  Hurricane  Mitch  made 
things  worse  when  it  turned  the  trickling  river  into  a raging 
torrent,  making  the  ford  impassable.  Floodwaters  ripped  the  old 
cement  footbridge  apart  and  hurled  it  downstream. 

But  things  are  better  now,  thanks  to  the  new  bridge. 

Admiring  the  completed  project,  Lopez  reflected  on  the  past. 

“Before,  it  was  a very  hard  and  time-consuming  crossing,” 
said  Lopez.  “We  are  very  thankful  and  grateful  for  what  you 
have  done  for  us.” 

The  project  — which  will  benefit  about  6,000  people  — was 
not  without  its  trials,  however.  Air  Force  Capt.  Wade  Lawrence, 
liaison  officer  and  member  of  the  819th  RED  HORSE,  said 
members  worked  1 2 to  16  hours  every  day  for  the  duration  of 
the  project.  Materials  were  not  always  available  in  the  quantities 
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Standing  as  a grim  reminder  of  what  was,  the  remains  of  the  old  footbridge,  damaged  by  Hurricane  Mitch,  are  dwarfed  by 
the  new  bridge  built  by  Red  Horse  members  in  Santa  Maria  Coquiana,  El  Salvador. 


needed,  or  on  time,  and  daily  road  trips  during  the  three  to  four 
weeks  of  the  construction  phase  were  two  hours  each  way. 

In  spite  of  the  inconveniences,  the  bridge  provided  good 
experience  for  the  RED  HORSE  troops,  who  normally  work  on 
roads,  runways  and  other  military  structures. 

“A  lot  of  skills  were  involved  and  the  guys  got  a lot  of  good 
training  out  of  this,”  said  Lawrence. 

Staff  Sgt.  Brian  K.  Cwikowski,  heavy  construction 
equipment  operator  for  the  820th  RED  HORSE,  hopes  the  new 
bridge  will  continue  to  function  far  into  the  next  century. 

“We  hope  when  we  come  back  sometime  in  the  future,  it  will 
still  be  here,”  said  Cwikowski.  “Time  will  tell.” 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Air  Force  call  1-800-423-USAF  or  look  on  the 
Internet  at  http://www.airforce.com 
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Service  Member 


NAME:  John  Jourden,  Sergeant 

DUTY  LOCATION:  Marine  Forces  Atlantic,  Norfolk,  Va. 

HOMETOWN:  Brooklyn,  N Y. 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  North  High  School,  Springfield,  Ohio 


JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Noncommissioned  officer  in  charge 
of  authorizations. 


BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  “I  get  to  handle  a lot  of 
money.  It  keeps  me  on  my  toes.” 


ACHIEVEMENTS:  Two  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
Achievement  Medals  and  a Good  Conduct  Medal 


TRAVEL:  Okinawa,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
FAVORITE  DUTY  STATION:  Norfolk 


NAME:  Scott  Brummundt,  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class 
DUTY  LOCATION:  USS  Monterey,  Norfolk,  Va. 
HOMETOWN:  Phillipsburg,  N.J. 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  Phillipsburg  High  School 
JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Radioman 


BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  “I  get  to  work  with  computers,  which 
has  always  been  a hobby  of  mine.” 


ACHIEVEMENTS:  USS  Monterey  Junior  Sailor  of  the  Year 
TRAVEL:  France,  Greece,  Italy  and  Spain 


FAVORITE  DUTY  STATION:  Naval  Amphibious  Base  Little 
Creek,  Norfolk 
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Spotlights 


NAME:  Greg  Springle,  Senior  Airman 

DUTY  LOCATION:  1st  Equipment  Maintenance  Squadron, 
Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Va. 

HOMETOWN:  Pokomoke,  Md. 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  Pokomoke  High  School 

JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Transient  alert  journeyman 

BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  “Meeting  all  the  distinguished 
visitors  who  fly  into  Langley.” 

ACHIEVEMENTS:  Good  Conduct  Medal 

TRAVEL:  Iceland,  Saudi  Arabia,  Spain  and  Turkey 

FAVORITE  DUTY  STATION:  Langley  Air  Force  Base 


NAME:  Christopher  Petrunyak,  Specialist 
DUTY  LOCATION:  Fort  Eustis,  Va. 

HOMETOWN:  Depew,  N Y. 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  Rockport  High  School,  Rockport,  N.Y. 

JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Cargo  specialist 

BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  “I  enjoy  the  traveling.” 

ACHIEVEMENTS:  Three  Army  Achievement  Medals 
and  a Good  Conduct  Medal 

TRAVEL:  Germany,  Hungary  and  California 

FAVORITE  DUTY  STATION:  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 
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